WHY  THE RESTORATION  DID  NOT  LAST

reign is to be willing to be the reflected image of the country. 'The King
is the country-made man.' Charles X did not believe in parliamentary
rules: *Louis XVI was lost through concessions', he said. 'I have but one
choice, to drive or be driven/ He did neither. The Charter authorized
him to issue Ordinances; he signed four such, drawn up by Polignac, but
greatly exceeding the powers assigned to the sovereign by the Charter.
One suspended the freedom of the press, another dissolved the Chamber
and the two last changed the balloting procedure; these Ordinances were
unconstitutional, unpopular and intolerable. Since the King possessed
no armed force to back him in his illegality, the monarchy was committing
suicide. * Still another Government', said Chateaubriand, 'hurling itself
down from the towers of Notre Dame.'

The Ordinances aroused Paris just as Necker's dismissal had in 1789.
On July 26th, 1830, the journalists published a protest drawn up by Thiers,
that ambitious journalist whose superiority of intelligence dominated
the opposition. The cry went up at the Palais Royal, *Long live the
Charter! Down with the Ministry 1* The King instructed Marshal
Marmont to re-establish order in Paris. It was a silly choice. On the
twenty-seventh, barricades were raised; the troops attacked them; a
parliamentary quarrel was turning into a popular revolution. Onjuly 28th,
a group of students, young men from the Ecole Polytechnique, and
workmen unfurled the tricolour flag and set it waving from atop the
towers of Notre Dame. Paris had retained the tradition of street fighting,
and soon the whole eastern end of the city was in the hands of the in-
surgents, while the King sat passively at Saint-Cloud and Marshal
Marmont, in command of the soldiery, received neither orders nor
supplies. On the twenty-ninth he was utterly outflanked, and Charles X,
surrounded in his covert, had to sign the withdrawal of the Ordinances.
But it was too late; the French people wanted no more of this regime.
In three days, the 'Three Glorious Days', Paris had driven forth the
King who had forsworn the Charter. The cloth was cut indeed; it
remained to sew it together. Who could bring the country unity?
Lafayette as president of a republic? He was almost 'as shy of responsi-
bility as he was amorous of popularity*; he took far more delight in
negotiating for the people and in the name of the people than in aspiring
to rule it. Thiers had other schemes, which he laid before a meeting
of the liberal leaders at the home of the banker, Lamtte: 'Charles X can
never come back to Paris; he has shed the blood of the people. The
Republic would lay us open to dreadful division, and it would embroil us
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